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NATURE’S DUPLICATES. 


Nature has the credit of a good many things, and 
amongst others of variety. There are no two 
Hemiptera absolutely alike, we are told. This may 
or may not be true, although I must say, that when- 
ever I have been brought into contact with them, 
the result has been uniformly the same. But with 
regard to the larger living creatures, I protest against 
this flattery of the Universal Mother. She is not 
so altogether original in her creations. It is very 
likely that she may have been at one time ; but like 
a popular author for whose works the demand is 
greater than the supply, she now habitually repeats 
herself. Adam had doubtless considerable individu- 
ality ; so had Cain—who had, indeed, too much of 
the egotist in his character: Mr William Shakspeare 
of Stratford-upon-Avon was no copy. The Siamese 
Twins, again, did nature so much credit that people 
called them unnatural—a very left-handed compli- 
ment to her versatility. Miss Biffin, on the other 
hand, who had neither arms nor legs, attracted undue 
admiration : it is very easy to be original by leaving 
out something. I might write a novel—and in these 
sensational days I think it would be likely to be a 
success—wherein the heroine should have but one 
eye; but I should not lay claim to the title of an 
original writer upon that account. If I placed that 
eye in the middle of her forehead, it would indeed be 
a very striking conception ; but even then, some of 
the reviewers know enough of the ancient classics to 
remember the Cyclops, and would reasonably accuse 
me of plagiarism. The first bear was doubtless an 
engaging beast. There was waggish humour in that 
oscillation of his head, and in the habit he had of 
putting his claw into his mouth, and pretending that 
he had the toothache ; but the last bear, or nearly so, 
in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, is rather a 
bore than a bear. One wearies of these things in 
four thousand years. The monotony of the leopard 
has been the subject of satirical observation for many 
centuries ; Dr Jenner himself could not have saved 
him from a single spot, or persuaded Nature to alter 
its position. The fox, with ali his cunning, has not 
yet induced Her so much as to mitigate his peculiar 
aroma: it is probable that he was just as offensive 
when shut up in the Ark as he is to-day, and would 
have killed the poultry there if he could have got at 


them, just as readily, notwithstanding that there were 
but a couple of fowls in all the world. 

Alteration in the appearance or characteristics of 
animals is perhaps something more than should be 
expected, but I think I have a right to complain when 
Nature borrows from her brute creation to lend to the 
human. Now, this she has been doing—I do not say, 
at all times, yet not only so far back as my own expe- 
rience goes, but since the existence of painting and 
sculpture. I observe in monuments of ancient art 
the most unmistakable likenesses between my fellow- 
creatures and animals of all sorts; while, when I 
walk abroad, the resemblance is so striking that I 
cannot help believing there is something credible in 
the theory of the Transmigration of Souls. When I 
say ‘abroad,’ I mean in the streets at home ; for on 
the continent, and especially in France, Man is fast 
disappearing altogether, and giving place to the 
Anthropoid Ape. I travelled from the sea-side to the 
city yesterday morning in a railway-carriage that 
was quite a menagerie. The inmates paid first-class 
fares ; but had they chosen to insist upon it, I doubt 
whether they could not have obtained accommodation 
in the cattle-truck. The gentleman who sat next to 
me might have gone under-the seat for eighteen-pence 
the entire journey, I am sure, if he would only have 
submitted to wear a dog-collar. He was, in one point 
of view, I believe, a major in the army on half-pay ; 
but in another, he was a mastiff. I could well 
imagine him doing his duty on the parade-ground or 
the battle-field ; but not less easily could I picture 
him hanging on to the under-lip of a bull. That he 
would never have let go, if he once got his teeth in, I 
feel certain. His scowl was truly canine. Nature, 
perhaps, was occupied in shaping the features of some 
remarkably fine mastiff at the moment the infant 
major required her ornamental touches, and she must 
have got confused in her two creations. The mastiff, 
it may be, grew up with traits that should have 
belonged to my fellow-traveller, and was considered 
to be a very mild and gentlemanlike dog; but this is 
only an hypothesis : I wish to make excuse for our 
Common Mother wherever I can. 

The gentleman opposite to me was, as he himself in- 
formed me, a corn and seed merchant ; but he seemed 
to be totally unaware that he was also a guinea-pig. 
As he ran his little red eyes over the Morning Star, 
and shewed his little sharp white teeth over a reported 
Federal victory, I had almost a mind to give him a 


| 
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lettuce, a basket of which, with other country produce, 
I was taking with me to town. When the guinea- 
pig, in his bright, quick, charming manner, offered the 
Morning Star to the mastiff, that animal gave a savage 
growl of dissatisfaction, and shook his pendulous ears. 
They were both, however, polite, in their different 
ways, to a pretty little Italian greyhound on my left, 
‘| who always wanted the window pulled up higher, | in 
and who shivered in her crinoline, as though it had | as 
been December instead of June. The tip of that 
little creature’s nose was cold ; it was not neces- 
sary to touch it to be of that ; and her beau- 


tiful gazelle eyes looked wistfully forward to the end 
cate If she had whined, I should not have 
been the least astonished. 

to have gone in the fish-train 

e could not, 
of somersaults 


for he was a magnificent porpoise. 
indeed, have performed a succession 
without great inconvenience, but he could have 
of that class in his 
breathing, and indeed he so. He was curi- 
ously mottled, too, as I believe is the case with the 
sean ae ine 
spherical in form. are in the habit of 


porpoises 
pocket and ejaculating : 


warm this morning,’ the resemblance would be per- 
fect. The individual who 
was a most respectable old hen. 
were some points that distin he Fromy from the 
throughout the = nem, as tho some oviparous 
triumph had been just achieved; while if she had 
ve ex er anxiety and - 
brown-pa) from the ‘cradle’ 
over her while ah was ve-and-forty miles 
from her destination, in order that she might be in 
plenty of time. She spread out her ample wings 
about these articles, as though a kite was hovering 
over them, and very nearly scratched out the P see A 
ge rv ferrule of her umbrella. I = 
the mastiff would have swallowed her, aed 


= 
snotwi the exertions of our united Happy 
, had not guinea-pig discov 
it nt the png ub she had origin- 
ally sino it, with a view to its instant production 
demand. Her excessive exultation upon this 


in fancy. 


a is no one who 
i 


ps ae ag into the affections of my once bachelor 
This interchange of feature—or rather of e 
sion—between man and the lower animals, by w! 
Nature ekes out her stock of 
squinst her toasted origiaality, Besides have to urge 
her boasted o Besides this, I main- 
of the she is 
of a picture to engraved is 
stood =. the plate after issuing his very 
limited number of copies— instead, I say, of 
the mould from which an individual is eenoet out 
her workshop, She issues one or more duplicates. By 
designedly p: these in different stations of life, she 
detection as much as ‘ible, but she 
cannot wholly do so, and I, for one, have discovered 
and denounce her. y, there i is scarcely a man or 
woman in the Upper Ten’ Thousand who is not repeated 
as many times as there are ranks, at least, down to 
the very lowest section of the community. I am not 
oo. ai ioe a scoff at birth and rank, and 
‘But for these gewgaws and externals, Lord 
Wemnetenp would be but as his hall-porter, Joseph 
Snooze. I contend, in all sobriety, that they are 
identically the same persons. The: phage two fac-simile 
gerbread kings exposed in the same booth in 
anity Fair, only one of ‘thems i is gilt. Nature—who, 
p dang by, protests that she has —s to do with 
either of them—has herein deliberatel 
piving it two. equally weak-minded, 
ethargic, equally i they have an equal contempt, 
equally ill-grounded, ded, ‘for persons beneath them in 
social station; their m, such as it is, is more 
alike than any thoughtful person can two 
people’s religion to be ; their politics are e, and 
even their methods of expressing their valitioal 
opinion. Joseph, who owns a house or two in his 
lordship’s borough, intrusts his vote to some Go- 
between, to be disposed of at the last moment and at 
the highest price ; Lord Yornaway confides his proxy 
to the head of his party, and is, in consequence, not 
nt patronage when that 
party is in power. scores and scores of proxies 
that decide the divisions of the Upper House 
emanate from noble perso who have all their 
exact pone wm among their dependants; who, 
again, are soonatel by others of inferior 
station, ee to the ob itself, of which, ee 
enough, the noble lords stand in the deadliest te: 
There is so like the thing which is called ¢ a 
Swell’ as a Swell’s valet. If the reader chance to 
boon #0 blewed as over to have been present 
at a male dinner- of distinction, in which 
most of the guests have had their own body-servant 
behind their chair, the | Like master, like 
reason why rich persons put their ‘ 
into powder and canary suits is, I believe, that this 
likeness may be made When one 
beholds the fastidious A at his club, the 
dismissal 


threatening 


a “thought too cold one thinks (and hopes) that 
there is not another A in the world. Whereas, in 


pon | the same hour, a his valet, is playing precisely = 


1 huts the grat Carnivora 
me of his namesake in other 
his fondness for nuts and mischief, 
ay hi fod and I may even say, that 
‘duck’ has not been misapplied 
to more than one phlegmatic young female who has | the 


same tricks, although with inferior materials, at the 

famous Tripe Supper House in the vicinity of Regent 

Street. 

Dr Woodhay Fibre, F.R.S., the botanist of Euro- 
reputation, is believed, and certainly believes 

himself, to be unparalleled by any of his fellow-crea- 

tures. His knowledge, such as it is, has puffed him 


=” like and rendered his temper inflammable to 
fist dapen, If you are foolish enough to ask him 
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1a 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
i | 
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| 
} 
| 
M 
af were bandy), in order that her black bag might be 
By extricated, at that premature period, from under 
a the seat. I never saw any feathered female in a 
4 
; event reminded me of her conso é eer, 0 
H whom, as it seemed, she could never tell us too much. 
a When we got to the terminus, that old cock was in 
4 waiting on the platform, consequential, red in the 
i gills, and jubilant, as if the railway-station had been 
is own dunghill. 
i It is ridiculous of Nature to tell me that the 
{ resemblance of these fellow-creatures of mine to instead of coming after another, 
I the lower animals exists merel It 
i exists in every man’s 
: does not number am 
q some half-a-dozen wh 
Bi: the sympathies of the Zoological Society. 
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is 
reference to this is even 
worse than his bite. ntnedintiotes 


courtesy. I don’t it was the occu 
tion of this man—he was tending a holly tree—or 
shaped out of lignum vite with a red-hot poker, but 
something about him reminded me so ry, the 
i Thad addreased him, of Dr W. F.,that I 
‘Yer want to know the 


* Well, ell, then, please to tell me,’ returned I. 
I shan’t ; so there.’ 

‘Why not, a good friend ?’ pte I with 
uine curiosi 


away ; and in ten minutes (for I went at a good pace, | thro 


I confess, after this interview) I was as wise as my 
friend the gardener. But the similarity between him 
and the professor of botany im itself on me 
more and more, as I tho ht of 


are only of the same genus—horrid plants of the class 
Cacti. not to incur the 
odium of ha one of them—a 
part, I wish (with Nero) 
that they had but one stem, and could be changed to 
air-plants—which are benefited, I believe, by Hanging. 
introduction of among 
has perhaps put it into the head of Dame 
fone to produce the present human race by the 
same means, to the great saving of her inventive 
faculties. Certainly, =< classes of us have their 
reflection in the eath them, if we only stoop 
down a little an toe If we listen to the 
talk of watermen on a cab-stand, we shall find therein | be 
exactly the same dull pay. the same windy pro- 
phecies, the same nods, and winks, and poutings ra 
fee under-lip, that are understood to mean so much 


The idle, good-for-nothing fellows (as we call them) 
who ‘ loaf’ at the corners of the streets, with a straw 
in their u.ouths, and perhaps a fancy at their 
heels, we should & 

Club to lounge in. ey are the fac-simi 

of person in very good society who have an instinct 
for doing nothing, and a taste for horse-flesh. The 


- | ourselves, so we are not likely to know our fac-similes. 
We have not all that faculty of ion which the 
Prince Regent exhibited ving Mr Turvey- 
drop near the Brighton on, when his Royal 
did him, the ‘Who is 
he? Who the devil is he? Why don’t I know him? 
| Why hem't he thousand a year?’ 
To be conscious of our doubles, is as rare as to have 


THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE OF CHINA. 


language of that wonderful means of commu- 
nication by means of which the 536,909,300 inhabit- 
ants of that vast empire, with its innumerable tribes 
and dialects, can make known their ideas to each 
other, when their speech and 
which, as John Chinaman is a w animal, is 

Formerly, the Japanese was supposed to be 
one and the same language, but is now vered to 
be an offshoot from the Chinese. 
our the language, but into a 

ion on the t to give a 
sketch which will, we h Med to our 
readers, and render a The 
utility of such a study we must all acknow now 
e Lins is thrown 


The Chinese and its cognate 
qu 


—- ‘Their words are represented b 


 alking diction 

this 

error is ee Dictionary, 

is found to contain only 43498. of which 6423 are 

obsolete, and 4200 are without name or meaning. Nor 

is it necessary to learn an like this number to 

gain a fair knowledge of Chinese; the New Testament 

contains but six or seven thousand different characters, 

and the Penal Code of China no more than two thou- 

ae. so all difficulty about the multitude of words to 

wing — 

Their invention is ascribed to Fuh-hih, an nr 

ving four eyes. The prob- 


conclusion to be drawn from these undoubted facts ; stars 


teaches us a useful social lesson. 
be kind to a fellow-creature in a lower condition of 
life, because he is, as he is Somewhere termed, and 
conventionally understood to be, ‘our brother,’ but 
because he may be ourself. Nature is always manu- 
facturing these duplicates, but as none of us know 


for any information, he insults you with his su 
ority ; he either enters into a wearisome treatise : 
| the subject in question, prefaced by a few rem 
| upon the shamefulness of your own ignorance 
was driving down oolwic other day 
town, to visit a young friend at the Royal Mili 
Academy ; to arrive at that spot, the usual road from 
Blackheath to Woolwich is not taken. Wanting infor- 
mation respecting the way, I pulled up in front of a 
| 
way to the Ryle Mili Academy, do yer ?’ 
the way, don’t you ?’ 
Yes, I do.’ 
{ 
jarDarian LO lead DIS Troops against 1e 
Y, cause, then, you as wise aé f am. | 
I thanked him, at some length and not without 
emphasis, for his kindliness and good-feeling, and drove re | 
chi 
ancient characters (or, as they are more properly 
called, symbols) used to represent the sun and moon 
had, t Delleve, given me the true reason Of une proles- | were © and )) ; in the lapse of time, they have been | 
sor’s reticence ; he is jealous that other ~—— should | softened down into those used at the present epoch | 
know what he knows—albeit, I suppose, a few hours| of the world’s history. There is gh ey in 
of study would let them into his greatest secrets. | Chinese; each character represents a and has 
Now, I am not to be persuaded that these two men | its own distinct meaning. Formerly, their number 
greatly exaggerated ; it was said that there were 
many as 70,000 words in the language. If this 
| 
| ability 18, ey were inven’ y the former king | 
and improved on by the latter. One of the —_ 
respecting their invention runs thus: one day, = 
kee meeting with a tortoise, and observing its 
orm idea of representing objects. ing up 
to the sky, he scanned the as by the 
; he then considered the of the tortoise, 
the forms of mountains and rivers and the wings of 
birds, and at length formed the written characters ; 
and it is added that, ‘when the characters were : 
formed, heaven poured down food in abundance, and 
evil spirits filled night with howlings.’* A collection 
| * Marshman’s Clavis Sinica, 
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of these ancient symbols may be found in Morrison’s 
Miscellany. Pupils learn to write by drawing the 
characters with ae on a ry ay on the water 

ing u a process till the character is cor- 
peta Aol They use a hair-pencil inserted in a 
reed handle, and hold it erect between the thumb, 
fore, and middle , Testing the wrist and arm, 
up to the elbow, on the writing-table. 

The best idea Europeans can have of the Chinese 
characters is the numerals ; 
imagine fi applied to a whole language, y 
will then have some idea of Chinese. 

The language has no number, gender, case, or 
we age in the by them, 

eir place is suppli y icles, and t ition 
words occupy in a sentence is one of the chief things 
to be learn The Chinese have also a peculiar class 
of words called numerals, which are either pre or post- 
fixed to a substantive, and are used when reckoning 
or in speaking of one alone, as yih che (num.) chuen, 
one single ship. The 43,496 words in the — 
Dictionary are all arranged under 214 roots or radicals, 
called Tsze-poo, ‘ directing characters’ divided accord- 
ing to the number of strokes contained in each; now 
under these roots in the Dictionary are arranged all 
the other characters, and if you want to find a word, 
you must look under the root and the number of 
strokes added to form the character. Sometimes a 
slight difficulty arises to the beginner in discoverin 
the root, as there may be two or more parts, either o 
which might be the radical, but it may generally be 
found on the left-hand side; this is not an infal- 
lible rule, as the root is sometimes to be found at the 
top, bottom, or middle of the character, and sometimes 
on the right-hand side; however, a very little ice 

will give an example, yuen, the beginning, comes 
e radical jim, a man, at the bottom, and 
two strokes, the form of the radical being slightly 
altered. The Chinese call substantives living words, 
and verbs dead words ; the gender of living beings is 
formed by adding particles signifying male and 
female to the substantive, things without life have 
no ong the plural is formed by a particle of 
number pre or post-fixed, me the repetition of the 
noun, thus: jin jin, means men, everybody ; jin 
meaning man. o negatives make a strong aftirm- 
ative. By this primitive grammar, the same word 
can be a substantive, a verb, an adverb, or a con- 
junction, by the use of a particle, or by its position in 
the sentence. 

The Chinese words are divided into six classes : 
Ist, Seang-hing, those resembling the objects they are 
meant to express; 2d, Che-tsze, those which point 
out some property, as above, below ; 3d, Hwuy-e, those 
which express a combination of ideas, thus the char- 
acters for sun and moon make a compound signifying 
light ; 4th, Chuen-choo, those which are reversed or 
inverted; 5th, Keae-sheung, those which express 
sound; 6th, Kea-tseay, those which have a meta- 
phorical, which the Chinese call a borrowed sense. 

The Chinese have five different kinds of writing: 


keae shoo, which answers to our round text; lastly, 


which is generally depicted Lang ama, foo tow, the 
horse dragon carrying on table, 
figure of a dragon inlicating royalty, and 


to signify that the cake was made the imperial 
manufacturer—they are said to ros been inven 
about 600 a. D. : third article is the ink-stone, 
a slab of brick or stone, hollowed out at one end to 
hold water: the fourth and last article is the pencil 
a e most — @ species irrel ; 

ie Chinese write in columns, beginning at the top, 
and commence at the right hand. In , toed the 
characters, they begin on the left side, and draw the 
horizontal lines before the pte. excepting 
the lowest horizontal line, which is always made last. 
The outside of a square is drawn before the parts 
which are enclosed. Punctuation is seldom used; 
indeed, there are but two stops, a dot to point off a 
member of a sentence, and a circular mark O, used 


European books. Toe 
ing, the Chinese have but four hundred and 
en syllables, so that the same name applies to 
many different characters and various meanings ; 
thus, the syllable che, as it stands for the several 
ec means to embroider, the teeth, a pig, an 
insect, soldiers, &c. In England, the Portuguese 
manner of spelling these syllables is adopted; the 
French have a way of their own. This number 
of syllables in the language has caused a great deal of 
difficulty in the proper names which 
occur in the Bible, translators being obliged either to 
take the syllables nearest in sound to the word to be 
translated, or else the character ora | the same 
meaning in Chinese, which latter certai PA seems to 
be the proper way, especially as in the former case 
the wales cannot be exactly the same. For example, 
the nearest approach to Jesus is Jay-soo. Notwith- 
standing this, the Protestant missionaries have pre- 
ferred retaining the sound to the meaning, the 
shadow to the substance, if we may so speak, and so 
the Hebrew and Greek names have been 
—— of their right signification; and as each 
syllable and character have a meaning in Chinese, a 
reader of the Scriptures in that language attaches a 
wrong import to them. The Roman Catholic trans- 
lations are better than the Protestant in this res 
The Protestant New Testament may be had of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for the small sum 
of sixpence. The Word of St John has been happily 
translated Taou, the creating a the principle 
from which heaven, earth, and all things have their 
origin. There was a t controversy about the 
translation of the w God. words were 
brought forward, each of which had their supporters ; 
they were the following—Shang tee, High Ruler, a 
word first employed by the Jesuits; Shin, a Spirit ; 
and Teen tee, Heaven’s Ruler. The first was ulti- 
mately chosen as the best. The Chinese words and 
phrases seem very curious to an Lm mayer the 
say ten thousand ages for all time, the four seas stan 
for the world, their own country is called Chung-kwo, 
the middle empire. It is also a singular fact that 
their orders of to our own, being 
five in number, kung, heau, pe, tsze, and nan.+ 
One t difficulty in the study of Chinese has been 
the hig Pew and scarcity of books. Morrison’s Gram- 
mar, until the last few weeks, with the exception of 
Marshman’s Clavis Sinica, the only grammar of any 
use whatever, could not be obtained for less than a 


per | guinea, and the Dictionary, by the same author, could 


not be had under ten. edhurst’s Dictionary is 
not so expensive, but the type is indistinct, and, 
De Guignes, dedicated to Emperor Napoleon L, 


Lecture on Chinese Language King’s 
College, April 1851, by J. Summers. 


36 
| 
of 
| 
4 
| 
| 
HB when the sense is complete. The notes and commen- 
q | taries are at the top instead of the bottom, as in 
id 
ob 
} 
q 
iq 
q 
to 
{ q bri 
tov 
Ist, the ancient character called chuen shoo ; 2d, the the 
{ printing character, sung tee; 3d, the official style, che 
i shoo; 4th, the running-hand, hing shoo; 5th, the M 
; The implements used in ger the characters are anc 
Bp four in number, which they the four precious | anc 
S| elements. They consist of, in the first place, wel 
Bs made of the inner bark of the bamboo; it is very fine, Beal 
Bi and of a straw colour ; it is printed only on one side moi 
qq and folded double, the title and pagination being the 
TH printed on the edge, half on one side and half on the — 
~ 
i — 
if wo! 
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has a splendid type, but is very imperfect. Mr 
Summers, professor of Chinese at King’e Co! has 
within the last few weeks brought out an excellent 
handbook, but unfortunately it is published at a 
price—twenty-eight shillings—far beyond the million : 
a second part, containing a Dicti , is to follow. 
In France, M. Bazin has, by order of Napoleon IIL, 

ht out a Grammar of the spoken language, 
which may be obtained for a my a trifling sum. 
If some enterprising person would the same in 
England, it would, we think, meet the wants of the 
age, and render a study of this most interesting 
language 


SOLD AT SAVANNAH. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Wuen I was employed in taking surveys for the pro- 
jected line between Warrenton, in Georgia, and Clarks- 
ville, in South Carolina, I made the town of Augusta, 
in the former state, m head-quarters. The line came 
to nothing ; they could not find capital for it, con- 
sidering the trifling amount of traffic to be expected, 
but that was no fault of mine. The directors paid me 
well ; I was their head-surveyor ; and my two horses 
were none too many for the long and rough rides I 
had to take, with muddy fords to cross, and tangled 
swamps to pick my way through. I was | in 
rather a quiet ing-house, a hundred yards out of 
the town, where the people were kind and decent, and 
where I was free from the incessant noise and quarrels 
of the Augusta hotels. My board cost me, as usual 
so far south, three dollars and a half, and I got 
accommodation for my horses close by. Well occupied 
as I was, I had little leisure, and less inclination for 
picking up idle acquaintances among the horse-jockeys 
and card-players of Augusta. I knew four or five of 
the better sort of young men, but only one family. 


This was a Quaker household, very good, gentle, 
worthy folks from Boston, who seemed y 
misplaced —— fierce and dissolute population. 


There was Mr Bingley, and his silent wife, and 
his two demure children, and his talkative sister 
Ruth, thanks to whose mode of personally 
addressing him, the Quaker went by the name of 
‘ Brother Boaz? Far be it from me, however, to throw 
any shade of ridicule on those estimable people : 
kindlier hearts never beat beneath -coloured 
raiment than theirs ; nor should I have them 
into notice, but that it is necessary to mention them, 
if I would be understood in my future narration. 
One day, I was riding home from a long explori 
— among the fords and creeks of the Savan- 
river, which river, through its entire course, 
serves as a boundary-line between ia and South 
Carolina, when I came to a fork in the road, and had 
to choose between three several t A glance at 
my compass sufficed to shew that two of these narrow 
bridle-paths would lead me with sufficient directness 
tow the west, where Augusta was situated. But 
there is always something of embarrassment in a 
choice, and in this case there seemed a most — 
equality of merits between the rival roads. 
were strait and rugged, and passed beneath arches of 
interlaced branches and festoons of parasitic plants, 
and both shewed a vista of thick-bolled cotton-woods 
and giant myrtles. I let my horse choose, and on we 
went. There were hoof-tracks in the black earth, 
seamed with veins of sand, and dappled with tufts of 
moss, but I had not woodcraft cient to distinguish 
the date of their imprint. At anyrate, I was deep in 
the steaming depths of the southern forest. A swamp 
must have near, for the frogs kept up such a 
diabolical diapason, with short intervals, as quite to 
drown the notes of the screaming jays, the chattering 
woodpecker, the many unknown 80 and the 
wonderful mocking-bird, that counterfeited all their 


tones and tunes. Yes, a swamp must have been near, 
for there was a dank hot vapour in the air; the flies 
and mosquitoes were very teasing, even at that early 
hour of the afternoon, and my lungs quite panted for 
cooler and purer air. So on I went, seeing first a 
cypress, and then a myrtle tree, and then a cotton- 
wood, and then a pine, and then more cypresses in 
endless ranks before me. My horse had to push his 
way more than once thro’ an encroaching wild 
we e fair progress, until the an: wl of a 
issuing from the thicket of wapdlaerae the right, 
made in snort and rear. In the suddenness of 
the motion, and deeply immersed as I was in a mental 
computation of the cost of so many thousand sleepers 
of live oak, and so much Pennsylvania bar-iron, I was 
nearly unhorsed ; and as I ined the over 
my frightened steed, I called out wy wings bel ho’s 
there? Confound you, call off your dog, whoever you 
are! 

No reply was returned, but the dog’s wrathful 
growl sunk into a mournful whimpering sound, and 
wagging his tail, and looking up at me in a i 
sort of — No very formidable Cerberus after all 
a Eng of the breed so — 
in old n y wi ike dogs, an 
80 my pede I said: * Well, poor old fellow, 
how did you come here by yourself, eh?’ The dog 
whined, and tried to jump as high as the hand I h 
out to him, and then gave a suppressed bark, and 
bounced into the gai 
something white, like a n-tilt, amon; myrtles. 
On drawing nearer, I amet the white object was a 
small sailcloth tent, and beyond it were two more of 
these frail structures, and a country-cart stood near, 
while a gaunt mule was tethered and ing in a 
little clearing near the camp. But, althou 
were heaps of dead-wood, and a pile of burned brands, 
that denoted an extinct fire, and though harness, and 
tools, and little household matters were strewed over 
the moss and turf, no sign of human life could I 
discern. The dog, now quite hushed, was looking at 
me wistfully from a few yards off, where he on 
a hillock. I rode up, and there, at my horse’s very 
feet sat, unmoved, and apparently unconscious, a 
solitary female form. Dressed in a common gown of 
cotton print, such as emigrants wear, this girl was 
bending forward so that her head rested on her knees, 

er was slender an eful in the e 
and hair was black, and 
over her hands as she crouched beneath the hillock. 
A runaway slave! was my first thought. But no; 
there were no signs of African blood in the flow of 
her hair or the colour of the one pretty wrist which 
was visible. I was on the point of speaking, when 
my horse neighed, and the girl looked up with a start, 
and I could see her face—a pretty face, more than 

retty, for it was downright tiful, with its rose- 

loom and pure white, and the dark lustrous eyes, 

and well-shaped mouth. But the bright eyes were 
dimmed and heavy with weeping, and there was 
something almost wild in the confused glance she 
gave me. How came she there? ‘Surely,’ said I, 
taking off my hat, in compliance with American 
custom, when addressing a female even of far inferior 
rank—‘ surely you are not here alone.’ The girl looked 
doubtfully at me, then — hands, and burst 
into a fresh fit of weeping, that it was pai to 
witness. I dismounted, and with the bridle over my 
arm, approached her, and asked if I could help her or 

‘ er 
left you detained 
and their delay has alarmed you. 
she interry) me by 


the direction of the 


| 
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the words: ‘Dead, all dead!’ ‘Good Heavens!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘what has happened? Perhaps I may yet 
be of service. 8 to me; tell me what misfortune 
has occurred. 


she wept, a few words of 
ness, en in that savage wilderness, so far away 
from old home and all its scenes, produced their 
effect, and Ellen Neale—that was her name—told me 
come to i ing an i 
her only surviving relative, ‘Uncle Cassidy,’ an 
Sis end end for a time they had 
done well. John Cassidy had been a blacksmith, 
a sober, well-conducted man, and the family had 
thriven fairly, until, in an evil hour, the offer of 
great wages had lured its chief into the South. 
idy had been to Charleston, and to Columbia, 
and to Savannah, and was, in company with another 
family from Ireland, making his way back to the 
north-west, when death stopped him and his upon 
the road. Under those tents lay the dead bodies of 
the smith, his wife and little ones, and those of their 
kindred, the Rourkes. In all, there were nine corpses. 
Cholera, reared and fostered like a snake amid the 
pestilent vegetation of the reeking swamp where the 
unlucky camp had been pitched—cholera had in 
twenty-four hours slain old and young, and left but one 
weak maiden alive to mourn for the departed. Such 
instances are but too common. In the deep forest or 
on the boundless prairie, many a nameless mound 
covers the grave of a whole household, cut off at once 
by privations, or sickness, or the arrows of the savage. 
I had heard of such misfortunes before, but never 
had they been ht so home to me. As I stood 
holding the rein of my fidgety horse, and looked at 
the utter desolation of that poor weeping mourner, 
crouching there among the weird semi-tropic trees, 
from which the silvery Spanish moss drooped like a 
shroud, I thought I had never before witnessed a scene 
It was long before Ellen became 
composed ; but when I suggested that the day was 
waning, that the town was a long way off and that 
she must of necessity repair to Augusta under my 
escort, she broke 
less sorrow peculiar to the wome her country. 
The dog pressed close to her, and wee and 
licked her hands. At last, I bethought of sug- 
gesting that, unless we hastened to the town, proper 
rapet could not be paid to the lifeless remains of 
her dead kinsfolk, whose burial must be speedy. Then 
she rose submissively, and hastily tying u hair, 
7 her shawl round her, and said she was 
Some little difficulty I 
e my entry into gossiping, scandal-lovi ugusta 
with Le Neale 
a maid of romance behind a knight-errant; and 
although there was a cart, with a mule to draw it, 
and entangled. I was obliged to fasten 
Saladin ind the cart, in which I placed Ellen as 


pro 

night? I could not sleep i 

there!’ I promised. We 

foot’s pace, and the old dog, barking, ran 

as we plodded on. And as we went, I drew 

Ellen some further particulars of her brief history. 
Left an orphan very early, she had been, it seemed, 

brought up in the house of her father’s brother, 

_ old parish priest in Connaught, who had taken pai 


me on my horse, like | f 


said Ell 
that looked up lovingly at her. 


fields, 
hitherto journeyed. We dies 


ie. 
foarding-house where I lodged, still less could I place 


plexing by the unconsciousness of 
cipally concerned. The stunning blow 
bereavement had in a manner served to benumb the 


38 | 
4 i | as education is understood by 
4" and country. This, at any- 
| hat had me, the pro- 
manper—perhaps elegance is a 
: am a stranger in the land, like yourself, and from the ich Ellen expressed herself, and 
ti old country too,’ For I had perceived that the rdinary in a peasant-maiden. 
a deserted girl was Irish, one of the units in that ght her many things, even some- 
7 4 -|| immense emigration which has been called the Celtic ngues he had learned at Douai, 
|) his simplicity, to make her a 
“ governess. But when the good priest was dead, no 
i resource remained for the orphan niece but moore 
i the ay of another kinsman, Cassidy 
a smith, just then on the point of emigrating to 
i America to better the fortunes of his family. Cassidy 
q had been a good man, and his wife a motherly, warm- 
a hearted woman; but I fancy the r niece had 
studies, the Ligher sympathy of her former 
i 
i * Yes, 
old le 
5 ih moaned as if her heart would break. 
; fi But now we were out of the forest, and among me 
more 
q along which we 
one or two country 
on their rawboned 
companion and my- 
| se with a scrutiny the reverse of flattering. I began 
; | | to cogitate on what might be the best course to 
| 
A er, alone and unprovected, in One © ca 
q vansaries of the town. In the first case, her reputa- 
I tion might suffer; and in the second, she was by no 
means which her great 
a beauty i condition might bring upon 
$ Here, then, was a dilemma, made only the more per- 
at | girl’s faculties, and she was but —, recovering 
W Sor ancnstensed powers of perception. For the pre- 
iW sent, it was for me to decide 
if the responsibility puzzled me y- it my 
i) what acquaintances she had on that side of the 
mi Atlantic, and what might be her views as regarded 
oe the future. The information I received was not, at 
a first, of a reassuring character. One or two names 
the girl had treasured in her memory as those of 
i. at anyrate, who had shewn good-will towards her- 
‘ [ self and her unfortunate relations; but alas! they all 
/ : belonged to dwellers in northern cities or to the 
y ‘armers of the north-west. Ellen had not long been 
i in the South; she had seen little that was pleasant 
Di there, but much to alarm and disgust her, and she 
a shook her head hopelessly when I inquired who, in 
Georgia or Contin, well afford her a temporary 
‘Think again,’ said I. ‘Surely you must 
j comto’ 'y as | could, and taking the mule’s bridle, known to some one who would not scruple to 
. I prepared to lead the creature through the narrow | receive you beneath a friendly roof. Is there no lady, 
a forest track. Ellen gave a fearful glance at the tents; | no grave and respectable citizen of Savannah, which 
4 her heart smote her at the apparent desertion: ‘0, | town you have so lately left, who’—— 
Hh sir,’ said she, with eager supplication, ‘will you} ‘No, no!’ broke out the Irish girl passionately ; 
ay not one! Tem known to no ene bat tow who azo 
ai too to support me, were I willing to become a 
end man to whom my 
iy It cost me infinite pains to soothe poor Ellen, so far 
nih as to induce her to explain her aversion for this 
: person, whose very mention seemed so distressing. 
| 
q 


ovr | 


a: 


Fad 
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told me that her uncle had worked in 
foundry of a wealthy ironmaster of Savannah, and 
that the employer had thought fit, though an elderly 
man, to persecute her with hateful attentions. For a 
long time, the girl had contented herself with silently | I 
the advances of the gray-haired sinner ; but 
had been so htened as to complain to 
her uncle. John Cassidy remonstrated with his 
employer, had been answered by sneers and taunts, had 
knocked the insulter down on the threshold of his own 
foundry, and had had to leave his work in consequence, 
and to set off on the journey in which the pestilence 
barred his course. 


ae I asked indignantly; for although, I 


afraid, such things have happened before, the | disc 


sight of a beautiful woman in tears rouses all the 
champion in one’s nature. 

* Joel Mathewson,’ said the girl, slowly and unwil- 

!’ eried I; ‘Joel Mathewson that lives in 

the the gre bay-windowed house in Franklin Street, 


The n, flushing angrily at the | secrated 
detested name, ve surprised 
me. A bad man was Joel Ma’ ee 


dealer under the rose, he was one of a 
men in Savannah, and in spite of his profligacy, was 
an elder of his church, a distinction due to his wealth 
cunning. He was sanctimonious withal, and 
could talk unctuously and make canting speeches by 
the hour. He owned estates; his money multiplied 
amazingly ; and he had twice married heiresses of fair 
plantations, who had soon been glad to hide their 
wedded misery in the grave. 
bony, cadaverous, tall old man, with iron-gray hair 
a Pago face, and eyes, ing intensely from under 
brows. I knew the man, 
wat a deta of my railway company, and he had a 
house in Augusta, where he spent part of the summer. 
But all this did not help me to find a secure and 
found in the forest. We were getting 
Augusta igen t he and | 
: te. The black who were 
ounging about their masters’ gates ro eir goggle- 
eyes as they espied us, and laughed with true negro 
pay pe of anything si or ludicrous. I 
feel to look with 
t feelings to m ou ae city as the 
fing entry into right form of 
Brother Boaz became visible in the distance. The 
honest Quaker, dressed, as usual, in formal drab, with 
broad-brimmed hat and stout walking-cane, was 
_ at his custo’ sedate pace, w. 
led him more gladly overdone 
ag Mr Boaz Bingley, 
a scared way at first at 
command; but when in hurried 


I own, — in — 
e in ‘orce under m 

a I explained the 
manner of my becoming acquainted with Ellen, and 
the sad events of the night, the worthy 
man was much moved. He was the first to euggest 
his own house as the most fitting shelter for the lorn 
wayfarer, and he gave the invitation with such simple, 
eager kindness that Ellen could not choose but utter 
a grateful acceptance. Instead, therefore, of entering 
the streets, we turned off to the Quaker’s pretty 
dwelling, with its great trees and admirably 
garden, and which was situated in the outaiihs of 
the town. It is not every head of a family, even 


among the ne ae who could venture to bring home | mild 


est a beautiful 
the invitation 


est, and that 


to remain would be echoed by his womankind. ra 


pot doubts, they were dispelled 


kept | of basket-weaving 


visitor was received by the quiet 
and her talkative sister-in-law. All 
thine. ‘the seange wa grief like 


declare that somewhat homely 
features seemed to m to grow absolutely beauti- 
ful as she took the of the friendless maiden in 


dead in the es and whose interment could not be 
long At that time, there was no place of 
ip in Augusta for members of the Church of 
} es. it was necessary to send telegraph to 
Savannah, if the offices of a Catholic priest were 
while, without considerable e and 
—- it would be impossible to lay the es in con- 
Such, however, is often the case in 
the wild West. 
iant tree, or the waving prairie-grass, the 
are hastily Plaid eath the ‘earth by the hands 
. father, or brother, or <a and ps a half- 
orgotten er is mutte a rou man, 
woman, and the little mound is left like a speck in 
the wilderness. In this case, there was an 7 
of obtaining the services of a clergyman of the c 
in which the wanderers had eds aka and although I was 
a Protestant, and Mr Bingley a sincere believer in his 
own tenets, we knew what a comfort it would be to 
solemnly over the resting-place of t parted. 
I undertook to send off the message by telegraph, 


he | while Brother Boaz was hospitably active in pressing 


all sorts of refreshments on the visitor, Sister 
Ruth was bustling to get ready for her use a chamber, 
already the perfection of neatness. The priest came, 
and we set out before moonrise for the Geesk Ia 
light-covered wagon, belo: to the Bingleys, and 
ich was drawn by two bores, and and by 
one of their negro servants. When I say ‘servant,’ 
in this instance, I do not mean ‘slave,’ familiar as 


become owners of human flesh and blood, Brother 
Boaz would neither buy a slave nor hire one from his 
ge He was true to his i monitor in 


inward 
he incurred t occasional odium, at 
all times of po; ferment, by his uncompro: 
resolve to keep his hands clean achaciiingd 
the accursed . The Bingleys, therefore, were 
served by free b men and women, al hired 


grave remonstrances, and 
outrages which this quaintly honest family had to 
uence. To my great joy, I heard 
civil war and military violence, or I should indeed 
The dri by middle-aged, 
e wagon was driven by a negro, a 

industeious fallow, who had saved enough of the fruits 
ving and tinkering to buy 

He drove well, but at a as men of co! 

Bonz had 


not lay by thy 
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| 
ers, and ew her towards her with motherly 
ordiality. Ellen’s heart was very full; the presence 
ind sympathy of one of her own sex were a real 
elief to her, and soon she was sobbing on the breast q 
f her kindly hostess—the good Samaritan who had i 
Meanwhile, | 
eanwhile, I proceeded in another apartment to | 
uss with Brother Boaz the arrangements for the | 
| burial of those luckless immigrants who were lying 1 
| i 
| | 
. manufacturer, a banker, and also, it was said, a slave- 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
ich a refining away of the ugly word is in the South. 
Ithough many of the most strait-laced members of 
rious churches reconcile it to their conscience to 
Wi never heard of one tithe of the persecutions, e 
ust 
to 
uly, 
ich 
reproof: ‘Nay, friend Apollo—such being the 
hen a 
whip, friend, an merc. e ee 
will spoil the cattle.’ In the wagon sat, besides the 
Quaker, the priest from Savannah, Ellen, and myself. 
. 


again: 
lessly deposited by 
And ee oe the graves, in which we 
with gentle touch reverent hearts, the lifeless 
‘orms that a day before had been so full of life, and 
all its hopes i Two strong men, the 


and yearni 
bread-winners and props of honest households ; their 


not divided ; a 


stripling ; a girl not far from womanhood, but cut 
r spring-time ; and three young children, who 
wicked, weary world—such were whom we 
id to rest beneath the sod. Ellen’s tears fell thick 
fast, and no one present was quite unmoved as 

the funeral-service of the Church of Rome, somewhat 


was by the light of a lantern that we filled in the 
earth, and arranged the turf, and planted a rude cross, 
round which the girl twined some flowers, which she 

for the purpose from the Quaker’s en. 
We reached Au but an hour before daylight, but 
none of us gru the slumber we had lost ; and to 
the sorrowing mourner herself it was a great consola- 
tion that her kindred had received the last offices of 
religion, and had been placed by friendly hands in 
their lowly tomb. 

For several weeks, Ellen continued to be an inmate 
of the Bingleys’ house. Her conduct there confirmed 
the od impression which we had all conceived of 
her the experience of that first sad meeting. 
She had no wish to eat the bread of idleness; and the 
cheerful, neat-handed help which she afforded in the 
domestic affairs of that honest family won Dmg from 
all. Her presence in the house, too, and her com- 
panionghip, were delightful to Mrs Bingley and Ruth, 
who were ily severed from friendly inter- 
course with their equals in that slave-driving 
community. Even Brother Boaz, though as little 
accustomed to flatter as to oo 
smile as he remarked that Ellen’s sojourn with them 
was a sunshine, yea, as much pleasant sunshine. For 
my own part, I own that I called at the toe 
house much oftener than I had been in the it of 
doing, and that Ellen had always a kind glance and 
a welcome for me; but there need be no ware 
respecting the nature of my interest in the fair girl to 
whom Thad been able to render some slight service. 
There was no commonplace of romance there. 
The young surveyor did not lose his heart to her 
whom he had found forlorn in the forest, nor did 
Ellen’s fluttering colour and downcast look betray 
any fatal secret of misplaced affections. On the 
contrary, the frank Irish girl always met me with 
perfect confidence, and a good-will which was only 
too respectful to be sisterly. In Ellen’s eyes, the 
difference between her rank and mine was greater 
than Mayfair would allow to exist, and a civil 
engineer was a learned gentleman. It was by mere 
accident, by the casual mention of a name, that I one 
day discovered that Ellen Neale had already plighted 
her young faith in solemn re 
of her own, a certain James O’Shea, whom I had 
known and liked in scenes far remote. When I was 
employed in California, in the extension of San 
Francisco harbour-works, James O’Shea had been a 
sub-contractor there, and he had afterwards helped me 
to lay out roads in the interior. A lively, well- 

incipled young fellow was James, and steady for an 


of 
enough; the 


this ignorance cost her. But O’Shea was employed 
in Oregon, a barbarous district, where the kid-gloved 
engagements, an from which letters did not alwa 
arrive with regularity or 
aware through mere chance 0’ was 
earning a high salary in the midst of the sangui 
Indian war, but continually exposed to peril of no 


common 

‘Ah, sir, sighed poor Ellen, ‘it is all for my sake 
that he is so eager to make a fortune quickly. I 
begged him to have a care, but he has the heart of a 
lion, and never seems to think harm can happen.’ 

It appeared that the plan of these betrothed lovers 
had been, that when O’Shea was rich enough to 
which Ellen, a poor farmer’s poor priest's 
niece, had been reared, they should return home, and 
live and die where their ers had died. 

‘Then, said I, in some surprise, ‘you and James 
had no idea of ing down in America?’ 

* Heaven forbid!’ answered the girl. ‘We are not 
avaricious, sir, and could be content with a farm at 
home, and plain living in the dear old country ; but it 
must be in Ireland, sir, among the heathy mountains 
and swift rivers where we were reared, and where 
we played as children among the wild-flowers at the 
brook-side. I would not live here for all the gold in 
California. I have had too much sorrow and fear in 
America, sir, ever to like to live in it.’ 

Sorrow and fear! portion 
of both was not yet exha t was with a cloud 
day that she had seen Elder Mathewson watching 
the house. He had paced up and down for a while, 
and had then stood under a great tulip-tree at the 
corner of the Quaker’s garden, and had fixed his eyes 
on Ellen as she sat working in the verandah with a 
glare like that of a wolf outside a guarded fold; and 
when she rose to go in, he had waved his bony hand, 
and grinned a salutation. Another day, an old 

r, and accompani ya t of jew 5 

*I cannot tell,’ said Ellen, flushed and scornful. ‘I 
tore the letter across and across, and threw it on the 
ground, and the jewel-case with it. The old woman 
carried both away. Oh, I hope I shall hear no more of 
the wretch !’ ‘ 


aspect, keen-eyed, 
finery. 
at if, she 


‘Ellen!’ 
‘How?’ 
‘Gone! carried off under 


warrant of law. The 
slave-catchers have been here.’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was not at once that I, with my comparati 
of the dave ciate, i 
Bingley, from residence among a 
whose whole code of morals had come to be i esi 
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{ 7 We had a long dull drive before we reached the little bidding ; and if he had but possessed more scientific 
ah clearing, where the tents stood in a cluster, and where | knowledge of his profession, he ee outstripped 
a the axes, and kettles, and the rifle lay among the brush, | many of us. I was able to tell of her lover's 
4g ; : resent abode, to her great relief, for she had not 
af ane from him for months, and many a pang had 
Hl 
4 q 
curtaiied [from Its accustomed lengun, Was reci over | 
the uncoffined forms and the 
a beneath the cypress clump. The moon, which had | 
i} looked at us so placidly through the matted hs | 
mee of the forest, went down before the priest had en | 
iim the last words of solemn hope and blessing; and it | 
| 
4 
] ut next day the elder appeared again in the lane, 
jand not alone; he was with his attorney, a man 
: after his own taste, and two strangers of no pleasant 
dirty Southerners, dressed in 
a ey hung about the house, staring 
j } peared at a window. For the 
a next week, | was very busy, but at last I found time 
7 | to call at the Quaker’s residence. Everything was in 
i confusion and dismay. The women were crying 
Bt). and lamenting ; Brother Boaz was pacing the room, 
} | with an angry spot on his pale cheek. 
* What has happened ?’ 
| 
Hy 
he 
} three-and-twenty. He g parts le 
| labourers would do anything at his | 
a9 
my 


2 
2 
1 
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on the ‘ iar institution,’ possessed a k 
mystery, which the English surveyor = 


for in the 


we-catchers to do 
e, an Irish girl, was no slave, nor of 
© perversion of law, however 
could work such an outrage as you hint at. Some 
dark villainy must ’—— 
* Ah, friend, thou little know’st the land we dwell 
in, a land accursed for the sin wherewith it is defiled,’ 
i ‘The men of these parts 
are not wholly evil; but w) relates 
to African bondage is in question, their hearts are 
hard as the nether millstone.’ 


from her arm-chair; ‘and they heed the prayers of 
the afflicted no more than the wolf heeds the bleat- 
ings of the sheep that he is rending.’ 

* But on what pretext,’ demanded I, ‘ can a British 
subject—for such she still is, never having been 
naturalised in the United States—be claimed as a 

Such a proceeding is too monstrous to be 
legal. No one shall persuade me that’—— 

‘Friend,’ cried Miss Ruth, turning her tearful 
on me, and speaking in a tone utterly sate tev 
usual lively rattle, ‘before thou canst know the truth, 
thou must remember where thou art a sojourner. In 
this land, the taint of African blood is enough to 
deprive the most innocent of the law’s protection. 
It has been sworn before the tribunals, by lying 
tongues and men of Belial, that our dear Ellen, the 

oung stranger whose face was grown beloved and 
ilar in our poor dwelling-place, that she was’—— 

‘What? Not of African blood? Surely perjury 
itself would shrink from such a falsehood,’ interrupted 
I, and I felt my brow knit, and my blood rush to my 
face like fire. 

‘Not only of coloured race; not only of the 
unhappy people—hear me, friend—not only that, 
but an escaped slave!’ 

A bitter execration which broke from my lips was 
rebuked, even then, by the sturdy Quaker, who lifted 
his hand, and said sternly: ‘ Blaspheme not, neither 
do thou curse them, for behold, they shall be judged.’ 

‘When was this?’ asked I of the mistress of the 


‘ Who were the persons engaged in it 
townsmen or strangers?’ 

To this query it was Ruth who replied: ‘ Friend, 
the only citizen of this place—ex the officers of 
justice, so called—who intruded hi into our 
dwelling to-day, was the scribe named Williams.’ 

*Cressett Willi the lawyer of Joel Mathewson, 
that hoary sinner!’ cried I: ‘then it is evident from 
whose hidden hand this foul blow has been dealt. 
But speak—pray forgive ry! rudeness—but what was 
done and said ?’ continued I, beating an angry tattoo 
on the wall with my horsewhip. Then the good folks 
told me, with many exclamations and quotations from 
Scripture, that the intruders had been headed by 
Cressett Williams, attorney-at-law, who produced 
warrants ly signed by the authorities of the 
state, and who was backed by several policemen, in 
addition to a couple of professional ‘ pene: 
or ki of runaway slaves. The lawyer never 
mentioned Mr Mathewson’s name, but 7 ng to 

Cross, 


*Scarcely an hour fey his 
2? Were they 


reality a quadroon slave, Helen by name, who had 


been bought by the said 


property ; and ha 
was harboured in the house of a certain Quaker, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, Boaz Bingley by name, the 
— prayed the j and. ther that he 
might again in said Helen— 
and chattel, &c. 
Formal warrants had been ted, at the request of 
the Alabama man, who fad been itted to 
‘resume’ possession of his pretended slave; nor did 
Joel Mathewson appear at all as a mover in this 
atrocious affair, and yet we all knew instinctively 
that it was his vile hand that had set these puppets 
in action. 

‘Poor lamb, what could she do?’ exclaimed Miss 


pared to bear her 
with them, 
ouse, where 


and, in to save that dumb friend’s li 
reason wherefore the maiden submitted 


away.’ 
‘How?’ 


‘One of the slave-catchers had the dog crushed 


y 
truth, 

her ; for the dog is hurt, th 

There was little more to 

Ellen had yielded, the men had treated her with a 
sort of sullen civility quite unlike their usual conduct 
towards recaptured slaves, and which was probably 
enjoined upon them by their unseen employer. They 
had consented that she should spend a few moments 
in collecting her scanty wardrobe, had allowed her to 
take her dog with her, and had permitted her to take 
leave of the family. A 
had been, for Ellen was going through danger, not of 


{ 
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Hiram Cross from a gentle- ‘ 
the — estate yw The 
orced to grope vit sta is WI positive minute- 
‘What do you mean by slave-catchers? cried I, | ness, giving dates and rails: and this precious H 
7 addressing myself as much to the weeping women as | document was bolstered up by receipts, letters, and 
to the hospitable Quaker himself, w excessive | memoranda, all of which had been carefully docketed 
agitation rendered him a different person from the | ay ge Williams. Moreover, the affidavit declared i 
calm friend I was used to converse with. ‘ What t the said Helen, being a lawful slave, had fled | 
, under cover of night from her master’s house, peng 
: incited to the said escape by a wandering family o | 
Irish, who, as Hiram Cress learned by seport, had 
: ico shelter and protection to the girl, and had | 
actually passed her off as a white woman, their 
| relative. Twelve months had elapsed since the said 
Hiram Cross had been thus deprived of his lawful 
| 
“Ay, hard as Pharaoh’s heart,’ sobbed Mrs Bingley | { 
| 
| 
Ruth. ‘She called on Heaven to witness that they } 
lied; she pleaded and prayed, shewing letters and | 
other nce of her parentage and the land of her i 
birth, and these they called forgeries, and flung aside. 
When she saw that it was but a mockery to look for 
justice, and that they were pre | 
away violently, she went mee 
rather than bring more grief o | 
she had dwelt lovingly; for these bad men swore 
with cruel oaths that if any resistance were made— | 
seeing that our coloured servants were angry, and 
| disposed to prevent their purpose, and that even i 
Brother Boaz almost forgot that he had been a man | 
| of peace from his youth up, and would have striven 
to check that grievous wrong—swore that they 
would bring the mob upon us to spoil and burn our | 
goods, seeing we sheltered slaves against their 
masters. Then the good maiden went forth captive 
with those hard men, the rather that the dog’—— 
‘Ah, the dog!’ said I, looking quickly round for 
Ellen’s four-footed friend, her constant companion— 
‘poor old Toby! I hope they did not hurt him. I 
house. am sure he would not have seen a rude hand laid on 
mistress without doing what ke could to pin the 
r by the said 
"Thee jud ightly, friend? said B 
| ‘and the poor, faithful brute did indeed pad any 4 
| such battle as he could ; nay, but I believe his teeth, 
| old as they were, made Lawyer Williams to smart ; q 
to be led 
= 
| fidelity, but that Ellen begged his life so sorely, and 
he describing himself as a planter and citizen of Alabama : 
state. This Hiram | papers to 
le substantiate his assertions—that Ellen Neale was in 
ly { 
1 


some slight bond 
of friendship, and who were, I knew, never averse 


Ah, | behind it, ‘that these letters are not 


Be sure thou 
him, and be as sure that he will denounce 


bethought me 
Bin, 
ther against one weak woman ? 
Bethink thee, those papers are such artful forgeries, that 
br ight stagger the faith of the most astute. And 


bu inst the decision? Even 


and the villainy of the plotting el 
We went down to 


ES 


2, 
F 


minute’s conversation, ought to be enough to 
such an absurd statement. Nobody could doubt, 


‘Excuse me,’ interrupted the attorney, ‘but you 
are begging the question. There are very light 
mulattoes, and I have seen quadroons whom it was 


such a subject, sir. 
spoke of papers belonging to the girl 
see them?’ 
The few letters which Ellen had produced before the 
es i rs, and which had remained in the 
y of Mr Bingley, were shewn to the lawyer. He 


j 

read them carefully, but pronounced them insufficient. 
‘I don’t say, gentlemen,’ continued he, first opening 

his study-door to make sure no eavesdropper was 


ood, as far as 


they go. e to hesitate, 


cases, a ju 
want stronger proof than you here furnish me. I will 
do my best, gentlemen, even at the risk of some 
injury to my person or property, but I cannot hold 
out false hopes. To-morrow, I accompany you to 
the United States’ district attorney, and we will lay 


ith this, we were fain to be content. Before we 
retired to rest, we went together to the jail, and 
endeavoured, by bribes and entreaty, to gain an inter- 
view with the innocent captive. We were gruffly 
refused. Mr Hiram Cross, it was said, had especi 
forbidden that any one should have access to his 
slave. His slave! word grated on my ears, and I 
almost doubted whether the whole affair were not a 


birth which enabled 
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: death, but of what was worse than death to her. | Quaker readily consented to accompany me to Savan- 
i nah, and promised to leave no stone unturned to save 
if guarded by the slave-catchers on horseback, and in | Ellen from the dreadful fate to which the of 
if which Hiram Cross, his partner, and the lawyer, were Gopeele 
i seated. This carriage had driven direct to the rail- | ened to c 
: way ; and it was the avowed intention of the party to 
} place Ellen in the jail of Savannah until her master 
or 
| Long and painful was the consultation that ensued 
| between my Quaker friends and myself. They and 
- I were of one mind in fixing on Joe Mathewson of : 
i The hoary villain had been for some time at his villa | Quaker 
f in Augusta ; indeed, it was the unhealthy season, in | worthy 
| which no rich man stopped in the seaboard city who | shook = head ominously when the case was put 
f Sr from it. He had lurked round the | before him. ‘Frankly, said he, ‘I am afraid I can 
eo Quak = dwelling; he had sent measengets with gift do little to aid you. These acts of fraud are rare, 
1@ and billets; he been seen to confabulate with pa nay tary mee precedent ; and you own, 
ia Hiram Cross, his brother-rascal, and the unscrupulous | gentlemen, that the papers held by these unscrupulous 
ii attorney, close to the garden-wall itself. There could | persons are well arranged, and have an air of authen- 
old man had devised | ticity. To sold the’ ool 
{i is artful representing Ellen as a fugitive | hearsay evidence—the story irl herself, 
slave, in to put her without the 
r ° and have her at his mercy. But to save the lamb *Good Heavens, sir!’ said I, ‘one glance, one 
a from the jaws of the wolf was no easy matter. My 
| first idea—one which naturally suggested itself to a 
young and active man—was to resist force by force, 
y and to oe a rescue. Hurriedly I ran over the 
‘a names of the half-dozen young gentlemen of Savannah a 
Hye Brother Boaz, cooler and more experienced, damped | by some very slight signs, hardly perceptible. Our | 
ty my ardour by reminding me that slavery was | tribunals are not very- patient or dispassionate on | 
the Shibboleth of the Se 
t blooded joungsters who w back a friend in any 
i: personal quarrel, would never stir a finger in behalf of 
1 a woman with black blood in her veins. The craft of 
Ag Elder had cut all Southern 
R sym’ y. I next proposed to e a personal appeal 
: t Mathewson himeclf but this was negatived most 
A) pre pe y * His heart is hard, and his will is an iron 
a one,’ said Boaz, ‘and thee might as well argue with 
4} the north wind as with that pitiless Pharisee. 
Bt; friend, I see thy eyes sparkle, and I doubt not thou | 
id Joel is as But the partiality of our courts in the South is well 
not affright 
thee to the 
a get rid of thee without risk. Seek another plan, I 
y thee.’ 
if | the papers before him. 
q 
thy consul 
i thy am or might speak in vain, lor the Ci ns 
are besotted in their blindness.’ I clung to straws, 
indeed, for I next bethought me of the priest; but | it was only the accident of Ellen’s 
} the Quaker assured me that the influence of that | us to contend in her behalf. H e been tain 
by one drop of African blood, and born in America, 
v4 slaves were in question. Mr Bi , however, com- | not all the beauty and purity of which she was pos- 
b forted me somewhat by the assurance that, for the | sessed would have given us the right even to murmur 
time, Ellen was safe. He did not doubt that her | on her behalf. 
i captors would really lodge her in the prison, until | in all conscience. The next morning, I found the dead- 
} arrangements could be made for her sale by auction 
4) at the public mart of Savannah. Joel Mathewson’s | cing a ‘Grand se omen,’ which 
: cunning would prompt him to keep in the background | was to take place at the Auction-mart on the follow- 
until he could appear as the legitimate purchaser of | ing day. ad ane arden 
the unhappy object of his persecution. The worthy figured the name of * a quadroon of prepossessing 
JJ 
1 
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appearance, age 18, educated, fit for a 
verness, or companion, the p 
to be sold without reserve.’ 
er Boaz was not surprised. He called my atten- 
tion to the fact, that the many n who were put 
down in the same catalogue as were mere lay- 
figures, worn-out servants past work, or field-hands of 
inferior quality. The sale, therefore, he argued, was a 
ing up establi orms, and legalising the 
rascality of the whole business. N@one was likely 


to outbid the wealthy elder, who would, moreover, be | indi 


peying money from one hand to the other, since 


romantic adventures of ‘ Helen, the quadroon,’ in the 
inflated style, and with the luxuriant imagery pecu- 
liar to the New World journalism. One editor, more 
venturesome than his rivals, gave a timid hint that 
the ‘ animated ’ that formed the attraction 


of the forthcoming auction had the effrontery to claim 
white descent and the rights of a free woman; but 
the general tone was such as might have suited sport- 
ing-papers when some horse of rare merit was to be 
brought to the hammer. Dis, 
I flung the journals aside, and repaired with Brother 
Boaz to keep our appointment. The lawyer had 


his head blandly. The weight of evidence, he regretted 

pposite scale. But we 

him hard, and as he appeared really to desire that the 
y administered, he 


did not refuse to sanction an application to the | he strode 


Supreme Court in Ellen’s favour. To the Supreme 
complied with, our prayer was a 

vouchsafed us. We had, of pad er to wait until the 
pending litigation was di of, before the case of 
* Helen ing herself Ellen Neale, a British subject’ 
—could be attended to. There was a long dull suit 
dawdling on, and leaving our friendly attorney in 
court to watch i Mr Bingley and I went 
out, and again tried to gain admittance into the jail 
where poor Ellen was immured. We were rebuffed 
with the raged ore answer as before. All kinds of 
ideas, wild and crude, many of them, came rushing 
through my brain as we turned from the prison-door. 
The most hopeful scheme which I could devise, how- 
ever, was to outbid even Mathewson, and become the 
successful purchaser when the infamous sale should 
take place. I had but my savings to contribute, 
however, some two thousand hard-earned dollars ; and 
Brother Boaz, though he said simply that he would 
give ‘even to the half of his substance,’ to save the 
poor victim, yet felt himself forced to throw cold 


iece of silver we can 
wn piece o oundry 
thirty thousand dollars. Bethink thee, 
too, that he may safely bid the wealth of ir, seeing 
he is the actual owner of the captive maiden, where- 
fore he is as one who playeth beg eg od 
Th i of the good 


character. The 


y buy, but 
for the most part to loo i 


amateurs who never 


loud and idle conversations of which she was the 


i 


sale was fixed for noon. At half-past ni 
Brother Boaz and I walked together towards 
street, of a face at the sight of which I f 
repugnant thrill that would have been caused by 
sight of a serpent—Joel Mathewson! The old scoun- 
drel had kept aloof from Savannah until now, and 
had arrived in time for the sale, ostensibly attracted, 
like other persons, by the advertisements and news- 
hs. e was dressed in black, as usual, 


5 


muscles and veins stood out like unravelled co 
were gloveless. His face was less pale than 

it was blotched with an unwholesome red; his wicked 
eyes were bloodshot, and his lips twitched nervously ; 


know? We don’t pay young puppies to ect their 
duties on the rail, I guess, come here playing the 
champion to nigger wenches.’ 

in the first impulse of anger, had not Brother Boaz 
pressed his heavy hand on my arm. [I mustered all 
my self-control, as I saw, by malicious twinkle in 
the elder’s eyes, that he was trying to provoke me 
into some illegal act. Briefly telling him that he 
no master of mine, and that to the alone was I 

nsible, I turned my back on the hoary sinner, 
col 

heard the arguments of our counsel with 
patience, examined the evidence, and—took time for 


their critical powers, just as 1 
owned a horse frequent Tattersall’s. It was a sore 
trial to the patience of Ellen’s friends to have perforce i 
to listen, in bar and saloon, in street_and vestibule ' 
to 
t 3 if 
stories equally false and revolting, in which the name 
of ‘ Helen, pretty ong was bandied from 
mouth to mouth. — 
planters had no pity for the supposed slave ; to 
the sale was a pleasant piece of excitement. Mr 
LBingley held his peace, and restrained his natural 
tion with the strength which “nh pee i- | 
Cross, | pline gave him; but I could scarcely in, more | 
own. | than once, from giving the lie to some one of the 
The local newspapers took up the topic of the | rts 
approaching sale greedily enough, descanting on the 
beauty, the accomplishments, and the su 
) 
oug! e matter over, he told us, but could not 
take a sanguine view of the case. However, he went |'W Unick WIL and ewelled. Drooch 
with us direct to the United States’ district attorney. | stuck in it; and his brown hands, on which the 
We found the latter gentleman polite and attentive, { 
but civilly incredulous. He listened to our story, read { 
the few rs we had to lay before him, and shook ; 
but these tokens of excitement only ad to 
cadaverous look of the man. He winced a little as 
my eyes met his; but instantly recovering his boldness, | 
across the street, and —_ scowling 
| gaze on me, addressed me with insolence. 
> Why are you not at your work, sir, I should like to | 
of Southern men. We applied for an order to stop | 
the sale; it was refused. The judge grew irritable 
Water on the project. to inflame the angry passions populace. 
We left the court with heavy hearts. <A gleam of 
hope was now raised in our minds by the arrival of 
the British consul. This gentleman, though our tale } 
ill did what he could for us. His influence prevailed 
on the judge to promise an early decision, a barren 
boon, where all the chances were against us. We i} 
found the slave-mart thronged, and even the avenues { 
aker’s assertion. to it crowded ; but by bribery and elbowing, we made | 
That afternoon and evening, the ‘chivalry,’ lured o> By this time, the town was in a ferment. 
by the glowing paragraphs in the newspapers, came | The w population, white and black, swarmed in 
train, or in vehicles of non- | the streets, and the chattering of =" was inces- 
sant, and Ellen the theme of all. there was 
more than mere curiosity abroad. The Irish labourers : 
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ay am Those who know the Irish most intimately 
know the effect of such an appeal on their sym- 
i Some hundreds of bronzed athletic fellows 
were collected on the wharfs and in the water-side 
streets, with cudgels and crowbars in their hands; 
the lowering menace of their gaze, the 

turbulent mob of Savannah quailed in 


by infinite pains on the part of the | the hamm 


leading townsmen, the Irishmen had been 

actual riot; but they swore loudly that, 

ess justice they ‘wreck the 
city,’ in revenge for the oppression of a compatriot. 
Sek as we = the theeahold of the mart, we 
heard the quick roll of drums, and two companies of 
militia marched down the street with shouldered 


rest of th 


superior 

go to see the lamb offered for 
answered the 


ing of this. ‘ They 

ven Ellen!’ 
er, with an eye that sparkled 
man’s voice was calm. 


Quak 
wrathfully, though the good 
I almost choked with indignation. Ellen Neale, a 
girl as delicate and modest as any lady I had ever 
seen, to be subjected to the rude stare, the impertinent 


questions and remarks, perhaps the coarse nts, of 
a dissolute and vulgar rabble of white tyrants, in 
whose eyes she was below humanity ! 

But now the auctioneer, hammer in hand, came out, 
mounted his rostrum, and bowed and grinned. He 
was a facetious, —— man, very popular in the 
South. He commenced business at once. As 


Boaz | sounds—it was the voice of Ruth Bingley, who 


But the Quaker and I were roughly by 
many hands, and many threatening 
that we should be cut into mince-meat—swindling 
abolitionists that we were—if we dared to wag tongue 
or fi The light of hope died out in Ellen’s eyes ; 
but now she was calm, with a womanly pride that 
awed the ruffianly crowd, she stood like a statue on 
the platform. 

e sale began. ‘An attractive lot this, gentlemen,’ 
said the auctioneer: ‘high bids are expected, for it 
isn’t every day such angeliferous loveliness comes to 
er. The famous quadroon, Helen, rising 
nineteen, and accomplished, yes, gentlemen, I assure 


you. Sings, I'm bly and has a very 
pretty talent for foreign languages. A very white 
mulatto, gentlemen, 80 light as to have given rise to 
absurd reports spread by Quaker rowdies and riffraff 
Britishers; but J never heard a fair skin objected to 
in a slave. | A housekeeper, gentlemen, governess, or 
companion ’—— 

But I have not patience to insert the auctioneer’s 
whole speech, which elicited hearty laughter and 

dits. Every now and then, a hoarse roar from the 

ish on the quay broke on our ears, almost overpower- 

ing the auctioneer’s voice, and then followed the clank 
of arms and the word of military command outside. 

The bidding be ‘Ten thousand dollars for the 
lot, gentlemen ? Well, one thousand, just to start us. 
Who bids ?’—A sallow youth, owner of a plantation, 
nodded assent.—‘ One thousand bid !’ 

‘ Two thousand,’ said Joel Mathewson hoarsely ; and 
a sharp contest began. 

Partly to tease the old elder, partly moved by a 
desire to secure the beautiful prize, the chivalry made 
lavish bids. Joel Mathewson’s yellow face grew 
crimson, and then purple ; his eyes glowed like car- 
buncles, and his thin body shook with eagerness as he 
repeated his prodigal offers. The hammer hung poised. 
Eighteen thousand! The hammer fell. For eg 
thousand dollars, Ellen was the propert Joel 
Mathewson. There was a shout and a = § 

Ellen drew herself up; there was an light in 
her eyes, and she looked almost sublime as she 
her hands, ng | in a low distinct voice: ‘I 
~~ you yet: I know how to die.’ 

‘We see that, my pretty lady,’ cried Mathew- 
son. ‘Cross, remove her to the carriage; those Irish 
black; are louder than ever.’ 

But here a shrill feminine voice rose above all other 


struggled through the crowd, hol aloft a paper, 
and screaming: ‘Saved! waved!” tie the roof ran 
again. And with Ruth were her sister and the Briti 
consul, escorted by the States’ marshal. 
The paper proved to be a formal order from the 
Supreme Court, to ‘bring away and liberate the 
y of Helen, otherwise Ellen Neale, recognised as a 


ged | British subject.’ 


in simple braids, was led into the hall, between Hiram 
Cross and his partner, and compelled to place herself on 
the platform. In spite of the dark marks which tears 
and sleeplessness had traced round her lustrous eyes, 
in spite of her marble paleness, the noble girl looked 

i e entered slowly and timidly, 


An all-important proof of poor Ellen’s identity, for- 
gt by herself, and overlooked by all, had been that 
y discovered by Ruth Bingley among some clothes 
which in her — had bam left at A this 
was a regular certificate ef baptism, properly attested, 
a testimony which even the tribunal of Savannah could 


the | not deny to be valid. Perhaps the fury of the Irish 


labourers, who threatened to disarm the militia and 


shrank | ‘tatter the town,’ had its influence over this decision. 


over her fair pale face. But, alas! this did but add 

to her attractions, and the spectators clapped their 

hands and hummed applause, as to a favourite actress. 
She hid her face, and sobbed aloud. 

maiden ; Heaven has not forsaken 

i !’ cried Brother Boaz, 


In a minute more, Ellen, rescued and safe, was in 
the arms of her friends, and drawn gently away. 
As we left Savannah in a carriage, to escape the 
publicity of the railway, some one pulled Boaz by the 
sleeve and whispered to him. The Quaker turned to 
me with a solemn awe upon his face. ‘ What?’ I asked. 
‘ Joel Mathewson,’ answered the Quaker gravely, ‘is 
in presence of his Maker. Wrath and disappointment 
have brought on a fit of apoplexy, of which he lies 
dead, even on the scene of his iniquity. Lo! the 
judgment of Ananias is upon him!’ 


e said no more. | 


44 
5 in the dockyard were in a state of fierce excitement 
; and suspicion. A rumour had got wind to the effect, 
i that a countrywoman of their own, an Irish girl from 
ii the ‘ould counthry’ was to be sold as a slave,on false 
| 
| 
fear. As yet, 
i 
q ; arms, and drew up so as to present an imposing front 
ai to the Paddies on the quay, whose yells of derision and 
ia defiance instantly drowned the martial music of these 
Bt: holiday soldiers. Still not a stone was thrown, not a 
er blow struck ; the indignation of the Irish seemed to 
: expend itself in angry cries. I have said the mart 
‘ pape a space, however, railed off from the 
q le hall, was kept free. Here was the pulpit- 
q like rostrum of the auctioneer; here, too, was the 
yi platform, technically styled the ‘block, on which 
Hs slaves stood to be sold. A dozen negroes, clad in 
dA white cottons, old and infirm, for the most part, sat 
ij | huddled together on a bench. A little door admitted 
it into an inner chamber, and we noticed that many of 
aa the Southerners went by twos and threes through 
a} f this door, and returned in a little time, laughing and 
B isdom. I whispered | 
| 
q 
it 
1 had foretold, the worn-out negroes were put up for sale | 
asamere sham. No one made a serious bid for any | 
1. of the poor creatures. One man offered ‘ five cents ;’ 
\ another would ‘ take all the lots, weight for weight, 
E against molasses ;’ and after many jokes, the en 
1 _ property was ‘withdrawn.’ Then astir and an excited | 
: murmur ran through the crowd, and Ellen Neale, | 
f dressed entirely in white, with her dark hair arran| 
I wit ooping head; but when she was on 
platform, and when, suddenly lifting her eyes, she met 
: the gaze of all those unpitying strangers, she [SA 
t back, and a flush of indignant crimson ran like flame 
| 
Ellen looked eagerly up, saw us, and held out both 
hands towards us, crying aloud; ‘ Dear, dear friends ! 
O save me, if you can!’ 
| 
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it a 
*Shea and Ellen his 
who has been the subject of this story. They are 
loving, oa ge and content, as handsome a couple 
as any in Old World or the New. I ought to 
mention Toby, who is still alive, and a cherished 
upon their hearth, as a veteran who has twice crossed 
Atlantic should be. 


THE WONDERS OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 


We Londoners are so accustomed to the immensity 
of the things around us, that they seem to us a matter 
of course ; but if we could only place ourselves at a 
distance, to com the English metropolis with 
other cities ; or if we could view London as our great- 
grandsires viewed it, we should then become conscious 
of the mighty organism over which ‘ Milord Maire’ is 
su) ry foreigners to reign supreme. 
ut it is only of the port of London, not of the 
stupendous metropolis itself, that we would speak 
here—of that commerce which enters the Thames, 
and finds its head-quarters in the ‘City.’ This 
‘Port’ of London is by no means a definite area. 
The T'rinity-house port of London includes a certain 
length of Thames below bridge, where no ballast 
can be heaved up without the consent of the Board. 
The Colliery port of London goes down as far as 
Gravesend, beyond which point no ships laden 
with coal can pass westward without the harbour- 
master’s certificate, or until certain dues are paid. 
The Corporation or Thames Conservancy port of 
London extends from Staines in the west to a 
certain Creek, near the Medway, on the east, and 
relates to the control over all fishing, dredging, banks, 
breaches, piers, stairs, mills, water-works, or obstruc- 
tions on or in the Thames between those limits. The 
rt of London extends from London 
orth Foreland on the Kent coast, and 
the Naze on the coast ; so as to include not 
only the whole of the Thames below bridge, but also 
that wide estuary which partakes as much of a sea 
as of a river. About three years ago, we gave in 
this Journal a little information concerning 
ownership of the Thames, describing a curious trans- 
struggled for rig mastery over the great 
¥ and we shewed how, not being able to 
vanquish each other, they made a drawn-battle 
of it, and to the passing of the ‘Thames 
Conservancy Act’ in 1857, by which the Crown and 
the City appoint commissioners in common to manage 
the Thome This relates to what we have called 
the Thames Conservancy port of London, with which 
we have nothing more to do in this os The 
Custom-house port of London is that whic! oe in 
Blue-books in all that relates to ‘ entries’ ‘clear- 
import dues, &c. Se 
rt wn up, like migh' 
wae docks until 


to load and unload in mid-stream. There were ‘legal 
quays’ and ‘ sufferance wharfs’ established from time 
to time, and ‘ bonded warehouses,’ to protect imported 
goods until the duty had been paid on them; but 
still the trade grew more rapidly than the machinery 
for accommodating it; and the B serene century has 
witnessed the expenditure of twelve millions sterling 
in the construction of docks on either side of the 
Thames. Siz thousand ships now annually enter these 
several docks, and still the cry is: ‘They come!’ 

irty millions i ly from t) on 
alone, besides those from the other ports in the 
United Kingdom; and we import a still larger 
— 


juan 

docks sxe filled though some 
igi 
they have railways and hydraulic lifts to 
operations ; and yet the es is as full 

nay, fuller—entailing on the harbour-master 


pet |in order to prevent collision of vi 


The ships which actually belong to th 
port of London are no less than 3000 in number, 


river. It is one 
uarter of the total amount for the whole kingdom. 
o less than 500 of these 3000 are steamers, 
of such large size, that one-half of all the mercantile 
England belongs to the 


every 


es 
to com- 


Perha coasting-trade is the most wonderful 
among the many kinds in which the port of London is 
concerned. Of the 30,000 vessels just named, 18,000 
bring cargoes to London from some or other of the 
British ports. Such a cormorant is the metropolis, so 
much more does it want to receive than to give in the 
form of supplies, that 9000 of these vessels go back 
empty, mostly to the coal-ports of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland. Those vessels do not want, or cannot 

t, cargoes from London equal to those which they 

ring to London; they go back partly in ballast. 
Of Jive million tons of coal that we now burn 
annually in the metropolis, three million and a half 
are sea-borne ; and hence the prodigious number of 
coal-ships that enter the Thames yearly. Some per- 
son with a mathematical brain once to calculate 


the | what sized wall, or what sized pyramid, might be built 


from the quantity of coal required to supply London 
for one year; the reader may do this it he pleases, 
ing as his basis the fact, that a cubic yard of 
‘nubbly’ coal contains about ei bushels. There 
are about 12,000 cargoes of thus brought into 
the Thames annually—one every hour, and a hand- 
some us over. Only a few of these ships are 
brought into dock ; they mostly lie in the 
ranged in compact rows in the part of the river called 
the ‘ Pool ;’ and then lusty ing-men, known as 
‘coal-whippers,’ transfer the coal 
to barges, for conveyance to the wharfs of the coal- 
merchants. This arrangement gives rise to no small 
portion of the bustle and crowd of the Thames ; for 
the colliers and the together really occupy a 


ilways were designed to supersede, is than 
quence of the auxiliary means of communication and 


transit which railways necessarily require. It was 
stated in the Second Report of the Postmaster-g 1 
(1856), that the branch mail-coaches communicating 
with railways conveyed the side-nmils over no less 
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I am happy to say that when I was in Ireland six the 
months since, engaged on the Galway Extension, I pay 
~ 
an . 
Ps, 
and of 
—__—— | averaging about 300 tons each, or 900,000 tons of 
ES commercial shipping in all—a stupendous quantit 
it understood, are the v that belong to, or 
are registered in, the of London. If we notice 
the vessels that anlinautes in the Tham 
Year to finish their voyages, or that depart 
mence their voyages, the number is ten Times as 
ndon yearly—more than 80 per day! Not all 
different ships, for some of them make many voyages ; 
but there are 30,000 arrivals with 30,000 cargoes. It 
is found that these vessels, one with another, have 
| an average of 200 tons each, giving an aggregate of 
| 6,000,000 tons. 
| 
large amount of the e 
‘ ant century ; and those vessels which could no’ It is often mentioned, as among many astonish - . ; 
; ce 'to mA and wharfs on the bank, were obliged | ing things connected with the trade of the metropolis, f 
that the vast spread of railways seems to have very i 
| little other modes of conveyance. 
| ‘ The canal-boats,’ says Mr Capper, in his Commerce of : 
| | the Port of London, *carry more than before railways : 
| were constructed ; our coasting-trade is larger than 
} | ever it was; even the number of coaches, vans, and 
} horses employed in Great Britain, the use of which ' 


is; the rail has not robbed the coasters, it has 
@ new or i trade. With respect to 

the vast supply of corn to London from the various 
inci 

i the coasters, because the latter directly 
from 
that look to London for a customer. ‘In the eastern 
counties of England, says Mr Copper, ‘ which supply 
with corn, the of 


own i i 
—seven-eighths of all the coffee brought to all the 


ports of the United ; seven-ninths of all 


the fruit; one-half 


Ten million pounds of pepper every year ; why, the 
very sound of the words one 
Three million quarters of corn, and a million hundred- 
weights of meal and flour, entered the Thames alone 
im one recent year. More than a million hundred- 


one port in one year! 
it is curious to think of 


sure to find a market in spite of our own home supply, 
and which are shipped almost exclusively to London ; 
and of the two million empty -shells once 


the 
mother-of- for making es, fans, buttons, 
trinkets of various kinds. But if one 

more instructive than another is observable in 
this vast trade of the port of London, perhaps it is 
this—that whatever commodity is brought over, in 
whatever ship, from whatever places, and by what- 
ever ns, it is sure to find a market: we may 
beat down the price, if the demand is languid, but 
we never think of saying: ‘ We don’t want any.’ 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 
INADEQUATE MOTIVE. 
i is didactic style, to open up the great ques- 
of crim circumstance. Certain it is, that 
us 80 long as we are 
most of us are ok win thane is no 


f 
i sessed in. garden’ te 
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than 31,607 miles per day’—a greater mileage, prob- The trade 
i ably, than all the mail-coaches of England performed Holland, Germany natu- 
! before the era of railways. ‘It cannot be doubted ount of the proximity of those 
i || that the number of horses employed in connection ames. The trade from India and 
with the railway traffic is much in excess of the 
Wy number employed in connection with the coaching y's trade, w was wholly 
traffic of the country, even in its palmiest days ; one On the other hand, the American 
YW proof of which is, that horses are dearer at the present ly within the grasp of Liverpool, 
\ time than they ever before were in England: and in because the Mersey is nearer 
a proportion to the number of horses employed, we to America; because cotton, the 
i must estimate the number of vans and other vehicles.’ the present miserable war) is 
it In so far as concerns the coasting-trade, it still com- : he county of which Liverpool is 
| mands a mderance in the conveyance of coal, 
h and will probably continue to do so, let railways such as metals, hardware, machinery, and 
eg extend as they may; for there are certain elements of | earthenware, are obtained or fabricated nearer to 
cheapness connected Sp Liverpool than to London. In reference to the trade 
ill pay for quicker | with the Australian colonies, too, Liverpool beats 
conveyance by land. quite London, as measured by the relative population of 
ia much fish to Billingsgate as ever they did; for the | the two places. 
' } uantity brought by rail, now very large, measures| Truly, it is wonderful where the commodities all 
a the increase in the total quantity brought to the | go to, and how we manage to ee from London 
i that portion which is not wanted for our own use. 
| 
q ke ot oul and ou-cake, Twos every day, or 
thereabouts, enter the Thames from China 
i alone, laden with the riches of the East ; and these 
it the trade between the different towns and the metro- | vessels are of considerable capacity, for they average 
4 is conti:iues, despite the railways, to be carried on | 700 tons burden each. 
ha by asters ‘All the rivers of Suffolk, and tle 
aT orfolk—the Lea, the Stoit, the Blackwater, the Colne, ye & London at any ength, the reader would 
tit the Stour, the Orwell, the Deben, the Alde, the Blythe, e almost bewildered at amazing magnitude 
% the Yar, the Wear, the Bure, the Ouse, the Nene, and | of the items. Of the exports, it is worthy of notice that 
q smaller channels of navigation—all send their corn to | no less than ten or eleven millions are in the forms of 
Bi market by various descriptions of sailing-craft. The | clothing and the materials for clothing. Only think 
it coast-towns of these counties—Harwich, Ipswich, | of one million sterling for ‘ boots and shoes,’ another 
Lowestoft, Yarmouth, &c., send to market | million for ‘millinery and haberdashery,’ and a 
Pat by coasting-vessels as much corn as is carried over the | million and a half tg and slops’—all from 
i reverting to imports, 
+ way.’ The truth is, that facilities of old-standing whole ship-loads of Dutch « eels 
a} attach to the use of river-side and harbour-side| coming to London, in cargoes of twenty thousand 
pounds of eels each; of oxen, fattened expressly for 
te at many of their principal stations. provinces about which there is always such a pother ; 
WW But although the coasting-trade of the port of| of the Ostend butter and Ostend rabbits, which are 
; London is thus vast, there is a grandeur about the 
i foreign trade that strikes the imagination still more 
: forcibly. All the corners of the earth are, as it were, 
; thousand ships now enter this river yearly from 
foreign and colonial nearly twelve 
thousand cargoes (for rarely, i o any of them 
come in ballast) of all that the earth can produce of 
a pass 
some foreign or colonial clime ; 
4 { in many cases they bring much more than oman, | 
} 
| 
Pik of all the hides and skins; nearly one-half of all 
) the bacon, ham, barrelled salt-meat, butter, cheese, 
, and lard; one-half of all the rice; five-sixths 
if ofall. the ices; two-thirds of all the spirits ; | I 
j no less than fifteen-sixteenths of all the tea. Let} ti 
ig us not suppose that the Cockney appetite is so very 
, exacting as these ratios would imply ; that out of the | pl 
+, thirty million people in the United —— the | temptation otherwise. would surely be as 
three million devour or e use of | monstrous in any 
so large a proportion good things im brought up on ‘the Slopes’ at Win le, to 
J London consumes just saaealicaninedtons take to abstracting pocket-handkerchiefs, or to 8 
ik the rest into the provinces. There are reasons, i 0 
| geographic, arly commercal, why certain kinds| youth of 
| 


ae 


1 


ives y inadeq Macnaugh’ ted his suit, being 

with the counsel for the Miss Knox and a little boy (who 
prosecution is always to assign Motive for the com- the 
mission of a criminal act; but, in reality, criminal 
offences—and particularly very grave ones—are often 
committed, if not out of wantonness, yet upon the 
very slightest provocation. Thus, the Marquis de | This 
Paleotti, the head of a noble Italian family, and 
brother of the Duchess of Shrews' , drew his 


papers setting forth Miss Knox was his wife, 
and cautioning all male persons whom it might con- 
cern that they were not to marry her. i 
replied to by a ter-adverti t from the ’ 
whole affair annexed, 


taminated by pany. 

In 1742, the murder of no less than eleven persons 
was committed in a country-house near Tuam, solely 
because the proprietor thereof did not allow his son 
such an allowance as that gentleman considered 
necessary. Oliver Bodkin, the father, had married a 
second time, of which union there was a son of seven 
the name o' ch, were sitting at supper er, 
when John Bodkin, the elder son, fell upon them with 
three other ruffians, and killed them all; they then 
murdered four men-servants and three maid-servants 
—all the inmates of the soa fact; and not 
content with that, they destroyed the very dogs and 
cats. One of these wretches was foster-father to the 
boy, and made some attempt to save him, but other- 
wise there does not seem to have been a icle of | round 
human feeling among the whole gang. y had 
joined John in in his execrable enterprise with- 
out the least compunction, and without the prospect, 
or even the promise of re 

The curious case of John Macnaughton exhibits a 
similar inadequacy of motive for the commission of 
murder, and remarkably a the frightful results 
to which an overbearing egotistic disposition may 


| 
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his Sundays in religious exerc instead of being an Irish gentleman of good birth 
that there are at least as man moderate fortune, as he was, had chanced to have 
metropolis at this moment who been born a Despot, he would have made an excellent 
forward to Thieving as their f specimen of the class. When he was not crossed, 
are young ge j he seems to have been an agreeable, amiable, and 
and Physic, courteous person. ‘To an outward form,’ says his 
dangerous th ing, he added 
the creature the genteelest demeanour ;’ and Tost his money (for 
In the Dark Annals of which we 
seem probable that this theory would graceful and calm composure.’ U this smooth 
‘for good—such as Religion, Morality, a le de ion. pon occasion a 
—are, of course, in many cases altogether chads’ 
and the criminal, Doomed from the womb, ripens, 
quickly or slowly, with every sun, as fruit for the| poor wife, who chanced to be in a deli situ- ' 
— No such general conclusion can, however, | ation, was literally frightened to death—a circum- 
drawn. A number of cases, indeed, seem to favour | stance which threw him into ‘such a distraction,’ 
it; but others, too numerous to be mere exceptions, 
contradict it quite as decidedly. Some natures, as ate toa caesar, for eighteen 
head them ;| months. The penitent widower by that time, how- 
others are so elastic, that though they do bend on | ever, so far recovered himself as to think of marrying 
oping back again to ther ld postions. One| zamenter for his second nuptials was only 
i again to their old positions. i ‘or hi nuptials was 
thing, however, is certain and noteworthy: among | fifteen, of remarkable accomplishments, beanie. 
criminals, it is not the most determined characters 
who are the hardest to deal with. The will of these Lp we Seo nox. Her father being unconvinced 
persons can be broken, if it cannot be bent; and | of the eligibility of Mr Macnaughton as a son-in-law, 
indeed, when the Law resolutely takes it in hand to 
be ‘determined’ also, the most a even to mention the matter again, drew from hi 
will, sooner or later, generally give in. men of} a solemn promise that he would not speak to the 
impulse, on the ther hand, are Theyond measure| inl of any mich thing, upon which understanding 
dangerous; they are affected by no consequences; | only his visits to the house were still permi ; 
and it is impossible to guard against their actions, | Taking advantage of the opportunities thus offered him 
sword upon Dis OW a0 W DLO inerely 
declined to attempt to borrow money for his master 
from one who had already given him frequent 
denials), and slew him in the open street. Yet this 
man submitted himself quietly enough to justice, 
rie a bewailing the vulgarity of the country | mgned by the young lady. Besides this, he brough 
which held the life of a nobleman of no greater value | an action in the prerogative court, and got any 
than that of a footman. When he suffered at Tyburn, | shadow of legality which such a proceeding as Mac- 
he obtained from the sheriffs permission to have the | naughton’s might have possessed, set aside as worth- 
s of his fellow-criminals, so that he might die| less. In = of this, Macnaughton surrendered 
g of hi pee, but hovered about the ; 
uurhood of Mr Knox’s house, so that the 
the change of cit which 
air 
the 10th of November 1761, 
: ation that Mr Knox and the young lady would 
on that day for Dublin in their coach and six, 
cealed himself, with three armed accomplices, in : 
in cabin by the roadside, One of these men he 
n to watch for the vehicle, and then to return 
int out to him in what positions its immates 
laced. Upon the coach coming up, it was 
windows being pulled up, Macnaughton ran im 
ortunate y, W i in 
hours. Upon his taal, defended 
lf with uncommon ability, 
intention of shooting ‘ his beloved wife’ (at the 
lon of whose name he wept), and producing a letter 
to him by Miss Kaos, ia which she frsouzht 
intercept her on the way to Dublin, and carry 
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do this, but that being wounded by a shot 

the servants, the anguish so distracted him, that he 

fired at he knew not whom, and had the misfortune to 

destroy the m dearest to him in all the world. 
i , however, was proved to be a f of 

his own; while the detailed information which 


dispose i 
jury, at all events, found him 
‘ guilty’ without the least hesitation. This verdict 
hton received with indifference, only he 
besought the court to have mercy upon his accom- 
plice Dunlap (the other two having made their 
escape), who was a tenant of his own, and had been 
induced to join in his enterprise upon the promise of the 
renewal of a lease which was just expiring. Both were 
sentenced to be hanged: but such was the popularity 
of Mr Macnaughton, that no carpenter be found 
to make the gallows, which was accordingly con- 
structed ‘ by an uncle of the young lady and another 
gentleman.’ The sheriff was even obli to take 
soldiers to a smith’s shop, and force him to take off the 
criminal’s ‘ bolts,’ without which it would have been 
a to execute him. After all, the rope broke, and 
let Macnaughton down among the people, who fled to 
right and in a ote favour his escape ; but 
executioner having wed (!) the second rope of 
Dunlap, the sentence was eventually carried out. To 
this miserable end was this gentleman brought, in his 
eight-and-thirtieth year, h a sort of petulant 

passion, an impatience of denial truly childish. 
But perhaps the most curious instance of inade- 

quacy of motive is that exhibited by Phineas 
who suffered what may well be called torture, both 
severe and prolonged, in order to avoid serving as a 
volunteer iom, I sup) militia was a 
less agreeable service than te ie now. Not many 
years before, indeed, Brighton—the now chosen theatre 
for the evolutions of thousands of willing and unpaid 
soldiers—was the scene of the execution of two of the 
Oxfordshire militia for mutiny. Two were shot, and 
three others received three hundred lashes each ; ‘ these 
were all they received then,’ observes the narrator, ‘ as, 
from their long durance and consequent weakness, 
the m of the regiment pronounced that they 
could suffer no more.’ Bester the infliction of these 
punishments, artillery were stationed with lighted 
matches in the rear of the Oxfordshire, to — 
—! at rescue, while the Colestown Hill was 
by two thousand cavalry. A convincing illustra- 
tion, truly, of the content and cheerful 
discipline which prevailed in those good old times. 
Still it does not that Phineas Adams suffered 
any , or anything to complain of as a 
vate of the Ist Somersetshire regiment of militia. 
n the beginning of the year, however, he applied for 
ical aid, in consequence of an ulceration on his 
arm, which, it was quite evident, he had himself 


apprehended, was lodged in Taunton jail. 
pril, he managed to have an excel- 
down some stone steps, severely injuring a 
nding them, and aa © the ground 
violence as to cause the bi to ooze from 
i ears. This, a day or two afterwards, caused 
owever, wunpecting hi ingenious design, aquired 
is ous ing 
in a subdued whisper, whether he really was 
deaf; to which the patient indiscreetly 
ered: ‘ Very deaf indeed.’ Upon this, he was 
he was ‘mali ing, and that ‘it 


BESEEESE 


Every disagreeable method of arousing 
tried in vain. His head and back wi 


mental and bodily excitation.’ 
the 
but hi 


When his limbs were raised, they fell again with the 
leaden weight of total inanition, and all the sustenance 

woe oe was diluted with wine, and sucked 
through his teeth. Various interesting experiments 
were resorted to, in vain, to excite sensation, ‘and in 

icular, the thrusting pins into his finger-nails.’ 

this hopeless condition, the propriety of ssalping 
the patient was su in order to ascertain 
whether the fall, to which his illness, if genuine, was 
attributed, might not have produced depression on 
the brain. The consent, and even the attendance of 


the | Adams’s father having been obtained, the doctor 


explained, in the patient’s presence, what course of 
tion was about to be adopted. Adams senior 
t' shaved his son’s head. The incisions were 


No 
iment for the on dis- 
charge. This order of was brought to the 
insensible youth on August 20th. On August 
29th, he was sitting with his father at his own 
home at Bickenhall, with a gun in his hand; and 
the next day, assisted him, as usual at his day’s 
work. A report having reached his ears that a press- 
gang was coming for him in consequence of the 
imposition he had ised, Phineas Adams absconded, 
nor do we hear anything of him afterwards. He 
lived in an age and country that were ill adapted for 
the recognition of his virtues ; whereas the Spartans— 
for his roguery, as much as for his endurance—would 
have unanimously elected him to be their king. 


THE FADING PHOTOGRAPH. 


Ir was glossy and brown, and clear and bright. 
Oh, her large deep eyes, and her queenly brow, 
Her torrent of curls, and her proud, proud lip, 
They were true to the life.—I can see them now. 


Those great dark eyes were my magnet stars ; 
There was the lip, so sweet and red ; 

There was the brow, broad, white, and pure ; 
And that was the way that she hung her head. 


Ten years ago, and now, like our love, 
It has faded, as snow in the latter spring ; 
Through a dreamy cloud I still see her face, 
But day by day, it is vanishing. 


Alas! it was bleached by the cruel sun, 
Blurred and spotted, and pale and faint, 
Till it looks like the ghost of our bygone love, 
Or the phantom face of some dying saint. 


*Tis strange that love, that is God’s own gift, 
Should fade away like the summer rose, 
And this poor frail thing be left as a type 
Of that flower of the heart that should never close. 
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+ her off: he averred that he had no other object than to PO him was 
profusely 
blistered — but strong, thrust up his 
ah nostrils, it salts applied, without any effect 
a whatever. They then oxyde gas, the 
ah operation of which,’ remarks our hero’s biographer, 
; ‘is known to occasion so extraordinary a degree of 
ai been given him as to what part of the coach Miss The tube affixed to 
3 | the patient’s mouth, 
Is tely closed that all 
iE endeavours to open them proved fruitless. His lips 
i and nostrils were then compressed, and every means | 
taken to compel him to inhal fluid only, 
a nor was the attempt discontinued until his pulse 
| became intermittent from his ceasing to breathe. 
| 
| made, the scalp drawn up, and the head examin 
i} | during all which the young man—he was but 
ig | 
i 
i 
asioned, D Ourse 0 CT 
at Upon his recovering in spite of himself, and failing to 
oa obtain his discharge, he deserted from the regiment ; 
| 
1 = = = 
wouldn’t do;’ whereupon Private Phineas Adams 
i immediately fell into a state of profound insensibility, Street, 
and remained in it for about fifteen weeks. } 


